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As the Hands Go 
Round and Round, 

"HUSH-A-BYE BABY." 

It was Saturday night. Not your 
Saturday night, O grand woman in 
your Parisian gown, and with lorg- 
nette leveled at the season's reign- 
ing grand opera tenor; nor yours, O 
dainty girl in your clinging cob- 
web house-dress, whose very lace 
would be a ransom for a hundred 
hungry men; nor yet yours, O ele- 
gant man of leisure, ensconced in 
your favorite chair at the club, and 
with thoughts of nothing that is not 
bright and pleasant and selfish. 

It was the Saturday night of the 
people. It was pay night. This is 
the Saturday night that is best 
known and best liked in Stanton 
street. 

In a tidy little room, 'way, 'way up 
near the roof, a woman w?is work- 
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ing. She was rather nice, this wom- 
an with the pretty hair and fine gray 
eyes; not a woman about whom men 
would fight duels, but one of those 
womanly women who can weep and 
laugh when others laugh and weep. 
As she worked, she sang, occasion- 
ally stopping to listen, and as the 
hands of the little black marble clock 
on the mantel were nearing seven, 
her face grew troubled, and she 
listened oftener and more intently. 
Then it struck seven, and she knew 
that John should be home with his 
pay. His work was over at six, and 
even if he went to "The Bend" for a 
glass or two he still should be home. 
But she had waited before, and as 
each time she listened and no foot- 
steps were to be heard, the tell-tale 
corners of her sensitive mouth be- 
came drawn, and the lines of her 
face became more marked. When 
John did not come home at seven it 
was hard telling when he would 
would come. 

She sat down and began to count 
the ticks of the clock, just as if each 
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AS THE HANDS GO ROUND. 3 

little tick were something she knew 
and could call by name. Then there 
came a sound from the bed, and a 
child's voice cried out: 

"Oh, mamma, I've been sleeping, 
haven't I? It's after six, and papa 
must be home." 

The mother went to the bedside 
and took the hand of the wan-faced 
little girl, whose hair fell in a glori- 
ous mass over her weak shoulders. 
She kissed her and said: 

"No, dear; papa has iiot come 
yet." 

And then over the face of the lit- 
tle one came the same look of pain 
that was on the mother's face, and 
she looked full into her mother's 
eyes and threw her arms about her 
neck. 

"I know, mamma; I know," she 
said, simply. 

For she, too, had waited before. 

And then she said — ^and this time 
she was all a child: 

"And, mamma, won't I have the 
cake and pie and things you prom- 
ised for to-morrow?" 
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And the mother could only think 
of the snow-white shelves in the cup- 
board, with their small burden of one 
loaf. Then the mother sang a low 
song to her girl, and the little head 
sank down and the voice was stilled. 

And as the mother sat there she 
started a-thinking. First, she 
thought of a young girl in a far- 
away town who had two suitors. 
One was well-to-do and industrious. 
The other was better-looking, and 
with a certain devil-may-care way 
that appealed to this simple girl. 
And he had said to her: 

"I'm not much good, Bessie, but 
I love you, and if you will marry me 
I am sure you can make me a decent 
sort of a man." 

Of course, this was selfish of him, 
but she did not know, and, besides, 
it seemed so easy to make her great, 
big, handsome lover a good man. 

And she said "Yes," and broke 
her mother's heart. 

Then she thought of the day when 
they went to the church and stood 
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before the white-haired minister and 
they spoke these solemn words: 

"For better or for worse, for rich- 
er or for poorer, in sickness and in 
health, to love, cherish and obey, till 
death do us part." 

And when it was all over, and he 
took her in his arms and kissed her 
so lovingly, her heart went out to 
him, and she felt that nothing on 
earth could make her love him less. 
She told herself that God would not 
fail to help him and her when He 
saw how much they loved each oth- 
er. 

He said that he would go to New 
York and make more money than 
their native town could give him. 
He would send for her when times 
were good. But she would not listen 
to him. "I will go with you," she 
said, firmly, in her quiet way. "You 
will work and I will work, oh, so 
hard, but we will be together, dear." 

Then came the awakening. Times 
were hard, but she bore with them. 
When he brought home enough to 
pay their small bills she was happy. 
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When he could not earn enough to 
make ends meet she did not com- 
plain. She only pinched and scraped 
the more. Often she had lived on 
one meal a day. John always had 
three; for he worked hard, and did 
he not require more than a woman? 
And she would smile sadly to her- 
self, and try to believe that she really 
was quite happy, after all. 

4e 4e 4e 4e 4e 

She started slightly when the tin- 
kle of the clock told her that it was 
about to strike eight. When it struck 
the hour the clock seemed to be 
looking at her, and to say in low, 
measured tones: 

"For better or for worse. 
"For better or for worse." 

And again her thoughts^ strayed, 
and they went back to the coming of 
her little one. And as it grew out 
of infancy the doctor's brows would 
knit as he saw the head grow and 
grow, while the little body remained 
almost as God had sent it on earth. 
And there came a time when the 
great head, with its beautiful halo of 
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shimmery hair, became too heavy for 
the fragile body, and the doctor said 
that the child could not live long, and 
that it must always remain in bed. 
But the mother only smiled sadly 
again, and thanked God for having 
made her a mother — if only to rob 
her later. And as the husband, 
partly through misfortune, partly 
through his own natural indolence 
and indifference, prospered less and 
less each year, the mother clung all 
the more to her girl. They under- 
stood each other, and when the 
father came home the worse for 
liquor, and fretted and scolded, as he 
began to do when Midget was four 
years old, mother and child would 
tell how much they loved each oth- 
er, and again the mother would 
thank God for sending Midget. 

^F ^F ^h T* T* 

The clock was about to strike nine, 
and still not a sound of a footstep 
was to be heard. As the gong rang 
out the nine strokes it told her not 
the hour, but yet again: 

'*Por richer, for poorer, 
For richer, for poorer." 
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The striking of the clock awoke 
Midget, and she moved uneasily in 
her bed. Her eyes opened and 
looked with childish indecision at 
her mother. She closed them again 
when she read the answer to her un- 
framed question. The mother patted 
her gently on the hair, while she sang 
to her an old lullaby her own mother 
had sung to her years before. It be- 
gan: 

"Hush-a-bye, baby, till papa comes 

home; 
Papa has money and mamma has none." 

And each verse ended with: 

"Hush-a-bye, baby, hush-a-bye, hush," 

the last word ending in a soft, long- 
drawn out "hush-sh-sh-sh" that 
quieted the little one and soon sent 
her into a light slumber. And still 
the mother patted her hair and sang 
her mother's song, and although her 
hand grew weary from the constant 
caressing, she did not stop for fear 
the child would waken. Then grad- 
ually the mother, too, began to get 
drowsy, and the hand-pats became 
softer and less frequent, and finally 
with the last "hush-sh-sh" of her lips 
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she fell into a doze, with her hand 
resting upon her girl's head. 



But the clock did not sleep, and 
the mother woke when it struck ten, 
and, as if to mock her, it said: 

"In sickness and in health, 
Hush-a-bye — ^hush-sh-sh." 

The mother took her hand lightly 
and tenderly from its precious rest- 
ing-place, but not so lightly or so 
tenderly that Midget did not notice 
it. Midget was awake, and again 
there was the same unasked question 
and the same unspoken answer. 
There was silence for a moment, and 
theft the mother said: 

"Midget, darling, shall I get you 
some bread?'' 

Midget smiled a patient sort of 
smile, and said, quite softly: 

"I wonder, mamma, if I shall ever 
have anything but bread to eat. I 
should so like to have" 

But the mother interrupted her 
with: "Don't, Midget. For God's 
sake, don't!" 
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And the child, who would have 
given the world for the nourishment 
her little body craved, forgot her 
hunger as she took her mother's 
head between her hands and guided 
it to the pillow beside her own. And 
she whispered in her ear: "Fm not 
hungry, mamma; I was only fool- 
in' !" And this time it was the child's 
hands that put back the stray locks 
from the forehead and tenderly ca- 
ressed the poor, tired head. And as 
she patted, she sang the homely lul- 
laby the mother had sung, with play- 
ful tenderness changing one word. 
In her low, sweet voice she began: 

"Hush-a-bye, mamma^ till papa comes 

home. 
Papa has money and mamma has none. 
Hush-a-bye, mamma, hush-a-bye, hush." 

And the mother dreamed that she 
was a child again and that she was 
being rocked to sleep by a sweety 
faced woman, in a tiny lace cap, 
while the new moon was shining 
through the windows and a voice 
was calling from the barn: "Ho! 
Mary, is baby asleep? I want to kiss 
the young one good-night." 
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Each time the girl sang — 

"Hush-a-bye, mamma, till papa comes 
home/' 

her eyes wandered to the door and 
then to the clock, and when her 
mother was sound asleep she raised 
her eyes to the ceiling and prayed for 
something. And the prayer ended: 
"Because, dear God, I am so very 
hungry." 



When the clock struck eleven the 
mother was still asleep, but she 
dreamed she was at the altar again 
and all that she could hear was : 

"To love, cherish and obey. 
Hush-a-bye, hush-sh-sh." 

But the girl was only an ignorant 
little child, and the clock only told 
her that she. was very hungry. 

Midget could not sleep. And so, 

for the hundredth time, she sang: 

"Hush-a-bye, mamma, till papa comes 
home." 

And this time, as she sang, even 
she could not help seeing the cruel 
irony of the words. But still she 
sang and sang, and still her tiny 
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open hand went pat, pat, pat on the 
aching head. And she sang "Hush- 
sh-sh," so softly that it sounded like 
an angel's requiem. 

There mother and child lay, as the 
hands of the clock went round to the 
midnight hour. The child's eyes 
were wide open, but she was neither 
asleep nor awake, and the pat-pat of 
her hand was mechanical. She was 
weaker even than she had usually 
been, but somehow she did not seem 
to care. Her thoughts were all for 
her mother, and a deep sigh from 
the lips so near her own was enough 
to arouse her and to make her renew 
her caressing and her crooning. 

4c * 4c 4e 4c 

After long minutes of this watch- 
ing, her ears, made acute by years 
of suffering, detected a creaking of 
the stairs. Then there was a distinct 
sound of a heavy, half-guided foot- 
step along the hall, and she knew 
who was coming. She gently tugged 
at her mother. 

"Wake, mamma dear. Papa is 
coming." 
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And the mother jumped up as if 
she had not been sleeping at all, and 
stood on the floor with a beating 
heart. Would it be the old, old 
home-coming? A shambling hand 
was laid on the door, and then it 
found the knob. The door opened 
and a man entered. He was not 
bad-looking — ^this big, burly fellow, 
with overalls and shirt open at the 
neck. He was just one who could 
not look fate straight in the face 
without flinching — a man who liked 
to blame others for his mistakes. 

There was an unpleasant scowl on 
his face, and the unsteadiness of his 
legs told the story at a glance. 

He looked around the room, his 
eyes iinally resting upon the table. 

"Where's supper?" he growled to 
the weak little woman in front of 
him. 

"John, where's the money?" she 
half spoke, half cried. 

"Money, money," he said, as if 
trying to recollect something. "Why, 
I've spent it all." Then fiercely: 
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"I've told you a dozen times to stand 
them up at the corner." 

"Money all gone!" she gasped. 
"My God! and I needed it, oh, so 
badly, John!" she said, with a moth- 
er's heart-voice. "They will not trust 
me at the store any more, and our 
little Midget is hungry," and her 
very soul went out in the cry. 

"Bah!" he grunted, and he struck 
her, not violently; but a man does 
not have to strike a woman hard to 
kill all her love and all her hope. 

It was his first blow and his only 
argument. 

She did not faint, but in her help- 
lessness and fear she turned to the 
weakest vessel — to Midget, as she 
lay there with her glorious child- 
eyes turned in horror and anguish 
upon her father and her puny arms 
held out to her mother, as if she 
would take her in them and hold 
her there for ever and ever more. 

And the mother buried her face in 
her child's hair. And all the little 
one could think of was: 



"Hush-a-bye, mamma. 
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But she could not say the rest. And 
the beginning and end of her song 
was: 

"Hush-a-bye, mamma; hush - a - bye, 
hush." 

And when she came to the last 
"Hush-a-bye, hush," her whole heart 
went out in that great, sweet, soft 
"hush-sh-sh." 



The clock had seen it all, and there 
was a sad note in its ring when it 
struck twelve. And the mother 
heard as plainly as on that day at 
the foot of the altar: 

"Tin death do us part. 
Till death do us part." 
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The Fifth Day Out. 

"AVE MARIA." 

It was the fifth day out from 
Southampton, and I felt especially 
proud that morning as I sat down to 
breakfast, for the only person who 
greeted me at my table was the ship's 
surgeon. Dr. Morris, a jolly-faced, 
clean-cut young fellow, who was far 
more companionable than most of 
the first-cabin passengers. The 
weather had been pretty rough all 
the way out from the Needles, and 
most of the passengers had suc- 
cumbed to the disagreeable roll and 
still more deadly pitch of the vessel. 

"You look tired. Doctor," I re- 
marked to my companion. 

"To tell the truth, I'm pretty well 
fagged out," he answered. "I've had 
a busy time of it all night. This has 
been the roughest trip of the season, 
and nearly every one seems to have 
given up the struggle. That black- 
haired nervous woman who sits op- 
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posite you was particularly ill. She 
is subject to hysteria, and while in 
that state last night insisted on my 
calHng a messenger boy and sending 
a telegram to her sister in Brooklyn. 
Just to quiet her, I did get one of the 
cabin-boys and send him off with a 
message to a Mrs. Somebody in 
Brooklyn, telling her to come over 
at once. We expect her every min- 
ute," he concluded, with a quiet 
smile. Then he looked sober again, 
and his kind, brown eyes were trou- 
bled. 

"There is a sad case in the steer- 
age," said he. "A sweet little Irish 
boy became ill yesterday morning, 
and last night his case took a turn 
for the worse. It looks like typhoid 
fever. Fm afraid that we will not be 
able to pull the little chap through. 
His father, a North of Ireland farm- 
er, went to America last year. He 
worked hard, and a month ago was 
able to send for his wife and boy. I 
hope to God that it will be a happy 
reunion," he said. And then he add- 
ed: "You may think it strange that 
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I should feel so interested in this 
family. I lost a little one from fever 
two years ago, and it killed his moth- 
er." Then he added softly: "That's 
why I took to the sea." 

I did not speak again for a short 
time. Words would have been sac- 
rilegious at the moment. 

After I had finished my coffee and 
taken a more or less uncharitable in- 
terest in the pale faces of the late ar- 
rivals in the dining room, I sug- 
gested to the Doctor that he allow 
me to accompany him on his post- 
breakfast tour through the steerage, 
as I was anxious to see the little boy. 
To this the Doctor readily assented, 
and we started off. 

We made our way to the steerage, 
and managed to get through the 
motley gathering of poor devils from 
all parts of Europe who were going 
to a promised land, and who believed 
that rosy prospects in a foreign land 
were preferable to present hardships 
at home. 

"Here we are," said Dr. Morris, 
as w^ approa<;bed » cot over which 
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a woman's form was bending. Ad- 
dressing the woman, he asked: 
"How is the little one this morning, 
Mrs. Regan?" 

But the mother did not hear the 
Doctor. She was crooning an Irish 
lullaby to the child ; but her singing 
had nothing of joy in it. Each note 
told of her heart's pain. 

In the dim light of the steerage I 
could see the childish form outlined 
against the cot coverings. The lit- 
tle face was beautiful, with its great 
Irish blue eyes and tiny baby mouth. 

"How's our Jerry this morning?" 
the Doctor asked, cheerily, as he 
took the boy's hand. 

Jerry looked up at Dr. Morris and 
made a pitiful little attempt to smile. 
But the smile died away, and the 
poor, parched lips again became 
drawn in pain. 

The mother's whole soul was in 
her eyes as Dr. Morris felt the boy's 
pulse. When he dropped the hand 
the mother waited for the verdict. 

"He is no worse, Mrs. Reg^n," 
said he. "We may save him yet," 
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"Thank God! Thank God!" was 
her reply, as she clasped her hands 
in an attitude of prayer. "He has 
been calling for papa Tom all night," 
she said in a rich brogue that was as 
fresh and green as the heath of her 
own land. "Oh, Doctor" — and her 
heart shone in her face — "save him 
for Tom. If God wills it, we will give 
him up; but Tom must see our boy 
apain. He's all we've got. Oh, Doc- 
tor, save him; save him for God's 
sake and for Tom's!" and her voice 
died out in a low wail that the angels 
must have heard and wept over. 

"Mrs. Regan, you must lie down," 
the Doctor said in a voice of gentle 
authority. "You have been up all 
night. Lie down, there's a good 
woman, and I daresay that our friend 
here will remain a few minutes and 
watch Jerry until I come back." 

I sat down on the stool and began 
to fan the boy. It seemed to soothe 
him, and soon he was sleeping a 
troubled sleep, in which he dreamed. 
I could hear the whispered words as 
I put my ear to his lips. 
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"Jerry is going to papa Tom," 
lisped the baby lips. "Dear papa 
Tom! Dear papa Tom!" and his face 
was lighted by a smile with such a 
world of child-love in it that it 
seemed to cast a halo around the cot. 
Then the tiny arms reached up and 
clasped me around the neck, and 
gently drew me down to the fevered 
head on the pillow, while one little 
hand stole to my cheek and the lips 
murmured in their holy child affec- 
tion: "Dear papa Tom! Dear papa 
Tom!" 

And somehow I did not feel 
ashamed when Dr. Morris came later 
in the day and found me lying there 
with a pain in my heart and tears in 
my eyes. 

The Doctor brought with him a 
good-natured woman who gladly 
agreed to act as nurse. I kissed the 
forehead of the sufferer and went 
above to the promenade deck. 

The weather had moderated dur- 
ing the day, and the water was now 
almost as smooth as the deck itself. 
The sun was pouring down its glor- 
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ious shower of brilliant light and 
playing gay caprices with the water 
as we steamed along. A bevy of 
smartly dressed women were chat- 
ting and lounging up foreward, while 
another group was playing shuffle- 
board at the aft end of the prome- 
nade.' From the parlor came the 
sound of a piano accompaniment to 
a strong, young voice that was sing- 
ing a sprightly love song. And the 
small world around me seemed ra- 
diant with life and cheer. And all 
the while, away down in the dark, 
gloomy steerage, a little white soul 
was fluttering out to the Unknown. 

9tc 9tc 4( 9ic 9|C 

Dr. Morris did not make his ap- 
pearance at dinner that day, but I 
expected to sec him later, as the 
ship's concert was to take place that 
evening, and I knew he would at- 
tend. 

The dining saloon was well filled 
at 8 o'clock, at which hour the con- 
cert was announced to begin. The 
improvised concert room presented a 
gala appearance, with its flood of 
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electric lights and its pretty women 
in dainty gowns. Especial interest 
was felt in a Miss Clarkson, of Bos- 
ton, who had just completed a three 
years' course of study under Mar- 
chesi and other European instruc- 
tors, and who was about to make 
her appearance upon the concert 
stage in America. 

The first numbers of the pro- 
gramme were of the usual quality of 
such affairs, and met with the cus- 
tomary complimentary applause. At 
last came Miss Clarkson. The open- 
ing bars of the accompaniment 
showed that she was to sing Gou- 
nod's "Ave Maria." Hers was a 
spirituelle personality, and she sang 
Gounod's wondrously beautiful mas- 
terpiece in a magnificent soprano 
voice, whose sympathetic quality 
added new beauty to the exquisite 
music. 

Not a word was whispered, not a 
fan moved as the singer, carried 
along by her own feelings and sing- 
ing to her own people for the first 
time in three years, poured forth in 
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one grand, melodic stream all the 
veneration and fervor and beautiful 
faith of which her artistic nature was 
capable, and when at last, in a superb 
effort, she had finished with those 
grand lines — 

SaiLcta Maria! Sancta Maria, Maria! 
Ora pro nobis, nobis peccaloribus, 
Nunc in hora, in hora, 
Mortis nostra. 

Ave! Ave! 

she was awarded that most eloquent 
of applause — a deathlike stillness 
that lasted fully five seconds, and 
which was finally broken by a spon- 
taneous thunder of applause that but 
feebly expressed the feelings of the 
audience. While the plaudits still 
continued, I felt a hand on my shoul- 
der, and, looking around, saw the 
white face of Dr. Morris. Without 
saying a word, he beckoned me to 
follow him, and turned and walked 
to the door of the saloon. 

"Is Jerry worse?" I asked, when I 
reached the door. 

"Come and see," he answered. 

Without saying another word we 
went down to the steerage. Before 
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tie interest?" she asked, in a piqued 
tone. 

"Why should I? Who's Frank, 
anyway?" I knew who he was, but 
I felt disagreeable. The memory of 
the shilling the cabbie had over- 
charged me that day still rankled in 
my breast. 

** Who's Frank!" and her voice 
was quite as scornful as that amiable 
little creature could make it. 

"Yes, who's Frank?" I asked; but 
my voice did not show that I was in- 
terested. In fact, I wasn't. 

"Then let me tell you, Mr. Tease, 
that Frank is the handsomest and 
dearest man on earth, and he is too 
much of a gentleman ever to be rude 
just because he feels out of sorts, 
and" 

"Helen!" called out her sister 
Kate, in a mildly admonishing tone. 

Helen only threw back her head 
and cast a defiant look at me. 

"Now that you have scored me, 
little Miss Tempest," said I, "I sup- 
pOvSe I nuist feel duly humble, which 
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I do. So tell me, like a good girl, 
all about Frank and his letter.'* 

Helen was all smiles in an instant. 
She drew her chair over to mine, 
and put her hands under her chin, 
just as she always did when she was 
very much in earnest. 

"Well, as you know, Frank has 
been very attentive to me for over a 
year. Now — now — he — oh! but 
you wouldn't understand," and her 
voice was strangely tender, and I 
knew that the blushes were coloring 
her cheeks, although the fitful light 
half hid her face. 

"Tell me, Helen, what don't I 
understand — that Frank wants you 
to marry him? Don't you think 
I could answer that question my- 
self?" 

Helen did not reply for a moment. 
Then she asked coqucttishly, for 
Helen was only a girl: 

"And what do you suppose I am 
going to say to him in my next let- 
ter?" 

"That I've been making desperate 
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love to you, I suppose," I answered, 
recklessly. 

"Don't be a fool!" was the quick 
answer. Her father says that Helen 
is getting more like her mother 
every day. 

"Helen!" and this time Kate's 
voice had a warning note in it. 
"Remember that you are a Hamil- 
ton." Kate never forgets that, and 
she firmly believes that if her sister 
will always remember it she can 
never make a mistake. 

"Well, what do you intend to 
write Frank?" I asked in an attempt 
to mollify her. 

Helen seemed to be reflecting. 

"I don't know," at last came the 
answer. "I'm not just sure that I 
love Frank well enough to say 'yes.' 
I am having a jolly time over here, 
and Frank wants me to go right 
back. But I don't intend to return 
for two months. I'll keep Frank in 
suspense and" 

At that moment we heard the mu- 
sic of a guitar outside the window. 
A street singer was playing the bars 
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of an accompaniment, and softly be- 
gan to sing " 'Way Down Upon the 
Suwanee River." It came to us like 
the breath of another world — our 
own, dear world across the sea. 

The singer, like many of those I 
have heard in the London streets, 
had a sweet tenor voice, with the 
true heart ring in it, and every note 
was high and clear, as he sang: 

'Way down upon the Suwanee River, 

Far, far away; 
Dere's where my heart is turning ebber, 

Dere's where de old folks stay. 

The song and the singer's sad 
voice sobered us. We could only 
listen; and then came the last verse 
of the beautiful song. Not a word 
was spoken in the r(X)m, as, still ac- 
companying himself with his guitar, 
he sang the finishing chorus: 

All der world am sad and weary, 

Everywhere I roam; 
Oh, darkies, how my heart grows w^eary, 

Far from the old folks at home. 

When the singer finished Kate 
was sitting with her head resting 
upon her hands. The book she had 
been reading fell out of her hand. 
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In the Shadow of 
Palms. 

•* ANNIE LAWRIE." 

The Man — Shall we go back for 
this waltz — it is mine, you know — or 
shall we sit it out? You are look- 
ing pale. 

The Woman — Yes; but it does 
seem too bad to miss that delightful 
old-fashioned "Blue Danube." 

The Man — Oh, of course, if you 
object 

The Woman — But I don't. 

The Man — ^Then let us sit here. 
This seems a cozy corner. 

The Woman — Now, that I think 
of it, you were always capital at fer- 
reting out cosy corners. 

The Man — I had not done myself 
the honor of believing that you re- 
membered. 

The Woman — Men seldom give 
women credit for thinking of any- 
thing that is not selfish or 
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The Man — Oh, but I didn't mean 
to say that. 

The Woman — You didn't say it 
You thought it. But I'll forgive 
you. 

The Man — Really, though, it was 
nice of you to recall those dear old 
times down at Stamford. Do you 
remember the night I took you to 
the Benson affair? 

The Woman — I would be rude to 
forget it. You were very nice to me 
that night. But, oh, dear, isn't that 
waltz music simply irresistible? 

The Man — Of course. But let's 
talk of the Benson dance. You did 
look beautiful that night. I remem- 
ber, you had on a white dress. I 
sent vou some white roses — like 
those you have there — and I 
thought that you were the most ex- 
quisite figure in the ballroom. 

The Woman — I want to tell you 
something. If you ever think of it 
again after this night I shall hate 
you. I have those flowers still. 

The Man — You have saved those 
flowers for five years ! Tell me why ! 
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The Woman — For the same rea- 
son which made me save a bundle 
of letters. They lie together in the 
same sacred place! 

The Man — I can't quite under- 
stand it, Kate. 

The Woman — Men never quite 
understand. 

The Man — But you threw me 
over with a bare dismissal, after 
promising to be my wife. Five years 
ago — my God, it seems ten years — 
in a cold, heartless note, you told 
me you had changed your mind, 
that your heart was another's, and 
now you tell me that you have saved 
those flowers and letters — my flow- 
ers and letters. 

The Woman — But you could not, 
did not, read between the lines. 
Every word meant a heart thrust for 
me. Every line in that letter was a 
lie, for I loved you with all my love. 
But — how can I tell you — my father 
was in trouble, in distress, and he 
needed assistance. Mr. Bloodgood 
offered him monejr on one con(J|- 
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tion, and so — and so — I married 
him. 

The Man — You were sold. 

The Woman — Oh, I know what 
you will think. That I was afraid 
to meet poverty. That I could not 
share a crust with my father. But, 
listen to me. You were poor; you 
said so yourself. Mr. Bloodgood 
was rich. The physicians said that 
worry over losses had undermined 
my father's health. Only a Euro- 
pean trip would keep him alive. 
Father had always been good to me. 
What else could I have done? 

The Man — Only what you did. 

The Woman — We were married, 
and the world called it a brilliant 
match — oh, well, for that matter, the 
world is kind, sometimes, in being 
wrong. We went abroad, but in a 
few months father died in Italy. 

The Man — And your life's sacri- 
fice was in vain. 

The Woman — Yes; but, hush, 
there's the last strain of the waltz. 
Oh, I'm so tired. I feel as if I were 
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living all those five years over again 
in this one hour. 

The Man — ^Then you have loved 
me all this time, and I have thought 
you cruel and fickle and a coquette 
not worth the trifle of a thought, but, 
God knows, I have not forgotten 
or 

The Woman — Listen. That song. 

The Man — "Annie Lawrie;" of 
all others. 

"Gave me her promise true" 

"Gave me her promise true" 

Kate, the music seems mock at me. 

The Woman — I remember it just 
as well as if it were last night. We 
had just been sitting it out, as we 
are now, and you had asked me to 
be your wife, and I had said "Yes," 
and, oh, how happy I was! The stars 
seemed brighter, the music softer 
and the flowers sweeter than ever 
before. And when we returned to 
the music room and I had asked you 
to sing, you said "What shall it be?" 
and I said "Annie Lawrie," and 
when you came to 

"But for bonnie Annie Lawrie 
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I'd lay me down and dee." 
you looked into my eyes with so 
much tenderness that 1 knew you 
loved me. • And this thought has 
made it all the harder for me to bear. 

The Man — Don't cry, Kate; don't 
cry, girl. , Kate, if you go on that 
way I shall get desperate. I swear 
to you I could — I could kill Blood- 
good. 

The Woman — Don't; you should 
not. He is my husband, and tried 
to save my father's life. 

The Man — Yes, and instead he 
has ruined yours. 

The Woman — Even so, I owe him 
a debt of gratitude. 

The Man — ^Thank God I owe him 
nothing — not even the loyalty of a 
friend. 

The Woman — Don't talk that 
way, Frank, unless you wish either 
to wound me or to insult me. 
I did myself an injustice in break- 
ing down. I blame only myself — 
and "Annie Lawrie." Frank, I am 
married. Granted; you are my 
friend — s^n old, dear, good friend — 
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but still only a friend. Granted — 
let it be that way always. I, true 
to myself; you, true to yourself — 
and to me. But listen. We may 
never hear it together again. Hold 
my hand just as you did that night. 
Listen! 

Like dew on the gowan lying, 

Is the fa' o' her fairy feet; 
And like winds in summer sighing 
Her voice is low and sweet. 
Her voice is low and sweet, 
And she's a' the world to mc, 
And for bonnie Annie Lawrie 
I'd lay me down and dee." 
* * * 

I must go now, Frank, but take 
this rose and keep it, and when you 
look at it think of those other roses 
that I shall keep always. Kiss me 
once; and now, good-bye. 



So Like a Woman 
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So Like a Woman 

CHAPTER I. 



He had often said to her: 

"Y'U never leave me, will y\ 
Nell?" 

And she had as often taken his 
hands in her own and answered: 
"Y' know I wouldn't, Jim." 

Then he would put his hand on 
her head and pat her brown hair 
gently, while his sightless eyes 
would look off into space. And she 
knew he was perfectly happy. 

No one could tell why Nellie Mc- 
Manus had married blind Jim Flan- 
agan. There was not a young fel- 
low in the Fourth Ward who would 
not have laid his all at Nellie's feet 
In fact, it was rumored that Phil 
Masters, of Roosevelt street, had 
promised to go to work if Nellie 
would only accept him as her 
"steady." But Nellie did not seem 
to care for the eligible youngsters of 
the neighborhood. She had been 
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raised in the same house in Madison 
street with Jim Flanagan, and her 
heart had warmed to the white-faced 
boy who would never know how 
beautiful a world he lived in. She 
had played with him in the street 
when they were both children, and 
he was always her partner when the 
organ-grinders serenaded the Madi- 
son street tenement dwellers. When 
they were old enough to be con- 
firmed it was Nellie that guided the 
footsteps of the blind boy to the feet 
of the bishop and led him back 
again, down the aisle of the church, 
to the pew where they had sat to- 
gether for years. 

When Jim was twenty. Alderman 
Clancy secured for him the privilege 
of keeping a news-stand near City 
Hall. He was able to make a living 
in this way, as th€ daily passers-by 
pitied the young fellow, who seemed 
so utterly helpless, and were glad to 
buy their papers of him. 

One Sunday Jim said to Nellie, 
while they were walking home arm- 
in-arm after a visit to Paradise Park: 
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"Nell, what'd I do without y'?'' 

And Nellie answered : 

"I dunno, Jim. Guess y'd get 
some one else to walk with." 

"Naw, I wouldn't/' said he reso- 
lutely. "I wouldn't walk with no 
other girl." 

Then a pause. 

"Say, Nell, I know I'm crazy to 
think of it. I ain't like other fellers. 
I can't see nothin' and never will" — 
this with a half sob — "but I kin love 
jes' as much as them uptown dudes." 
Here he stopped and turned his eyes 
toward her face, as if he would read 
her thoughts. But he saw nothing, 
and in a helpless way continued: 

"Nell, I'm goin' ter speak to y' 
and get it over with. Y' don't love 
me, do y', Nell? Y' wouldn't be 

my — my" But he could not say 

it. 

Be what?" she asked, gently. 
I can't say it, Nell. Oh, I'd work 
and work fur y'. But it ain't ter be. 
I couldn't take y' round ter picnics 
like Tom Devens and Billy McCoy. 
An* I can't dance nor nothin', like 
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Phil Masters. If I had my sight" — 
and here his fists clenched — ^''I 
wouldn't ask odds o' no man, and Fd 
win y', Nell — I'd win y'. But now 
the people in the block 'd only laugh 
if y' was ter become Mrs. Flanagan." 

"What do I care for the people in 
the block, Jim? I like you better 
than any of the other boys, and" 

"Why, Nell," he almost yelled, "/ 

don't mean that y'd" But he 

stopped as before. 

"Y' haven't asked me yet," said 
Nellie. 

"Then I ask y' now, Nell. Will y' 
be my wife? O dearie, don't fool 
me. I'm in dead earnest. Are you?" 

"Yes, Jim." 

And they were so happy that they 
walked home without saying anoth- 
er word. 

And so it passed that Nellie led 
Jim to City Hall every morning, and 
called for him in the evening, when 
trade was over. They lived in a 
modest little flat in Madison street, 
and only Nellie's yellow canary 
knew how truly happy they were. 
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Sometimes Jim would take her 
head tenderly between his hands and 
draw her face close to his, and then 
Nellie would ask: 

"What's the matter, Jim?" 

And he would say, half-crying 
like: 

"I want to see y\ Nell, an' I 
can't." 

And then sometimes she would 
cry softly from very sympathy. And 
they loved each other all the more. 
It was then that he would ask : 

"Y'll never leave me, will y\ 
Nell?" 

And her answer was always the 
same * 

"Y' know I wouldn't, Jim." 

One morning, when she was sit- 
ting at the stand with Jim, two well- 
dressed men came along to buy pa- 
pers. 

"Hello, Jimj" one of them re- 
marked; "I see you've got your sis- 
ter to help you now!" And he 
glanced admiringly at Nellie. 

"That's my wife," said Jim. And 
he had never felt prouder in his life. 
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"Phew!" whistled the other, as he 
walked away. "By gad, Harry," he 
said, addressing his companion, 
"she's a stunner for a bhnd news- 
man's wife, eh?" 

"Caught your fancy, has she?" 
said Harry, a bit sarcastically. "No 
doubt you'll be making love to the 
lady one of these days." 

"Why not? Napoleon made love 
to a washerwoman," was the answer. 

And they dropped the subject. 

Every morning thereafter when 
Nellie was at the stand Jack Alton 
tipped his hat to her. One morning 
he stopped long enough to compli- 
ment her upon her rosy cheeks, and 
it made them ail the rosier. This was 
not surprising, as a compliment from 
the devil-may-care Jack Alton had 
often been known to bring a deluge 
of color to the cheeks of more than 
one proud young girl. 

Some time afterward Nellie was 
on her way home, and she met Jack 
Alton face to face on Centre street. 
He had been waiting for her, but 
this she did not know. 
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"Good morning, Mrs. Jim," he 
said carelessly. "I see that you are 
going my way. May I walk with 
you?^' 

And Nellie was only too glad to 
have him, for was he not a fine-look- 
ing man, and had not Jim told her 
that he was generous in paying his 
paper bills? He was very polite to 
her, and when he left her at the door 
all the tenants in the house wondered 
who was "the Fift' Avenoo swell as 
is makin' up to Blind Jim's wife." 

Many mornings thereafter Jack 
Alton accompanied Nellie home, and 
finally, without knowing it, she often 
waited at the stand until Jack came 
along. Jim knew all about it and 
encouraged it. One morning he 
said: 

"Sure, Nell dear, it ain't every 
newsdealer as has such nice custom- 
ers. Mr. Alton is a very fine gentle- 
man. An' say, Nell, is he good- 
lookin'?" 

"He's as handsome as a picture," 
she answered, with more fervor than 
was necessary under the circum- 
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stances. Jim only stroked her hand, 
and said: 

"God is good to me, Nell." And 
for the first time since their marriage 
Nellie did not give him an answering 
caress. She was thinking of a pair 
of black eyes that grew more inter- 
esting every time she saw them. 

This sort of thing went on for 
some time. On the mornings when 
Jack did not escort her home she felt 
lonely. When he did walk with her 
she felt happy for the rest of the day. 

After one of these walks, and when 
she had said "Good-morning, and 
thank you, Mr. Alton," he held her 
hand in his and looked into her eyes 
for a half-minute. Her eyelids 
drooped, and she ran into the house 
with a queer feeling in her heart. 
She wondered that such a simple 
thing should make her feel so happy 
and yet so guilty. As Alton walked 
down Centre street to his office he 
said half aloud : 

"It looks all right. Jack, old boy. 
You're winning the game." 
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CHAPTER 11. 

Not many nights after Jim noticed 
that Nellie was very quiet on the way 
home. She said hardly a word, and 
when they reached their flat she went 
about her work without her usual 
song. Jim said to her tenderly: 

"Y're sick, Nell. Lay down and 
take it easy, girl. V\\ get supper my- 
self." 

She barely answered him. After 
supper was over she read to him 
from the evening papers, and her 
voice sounded harsh. He was wor- 
ried, and at last he prevailed upon 
her to lie down. 

"Y're not well," he said. "Oh, 
Nell, if y* was to get sick an' die, Fd 
die, too; I couldn't live without y'." 

And when again he asked her, for 
the thousandth time, "Ye'U never 
leave me, will y\ Nell?" she did not 
answer, and he thought she was 
asleep. He drew the spread over her 
and kissed her tenderly on the fore- 
head. Then he sat down beside the 
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bed, and, burying himself in the pil- 
low, cried himself to sleep. 

Nellie was not sleeping. She was 
lying there with her eyes wide open, 
looking up at the ceiling. When Jim 
had been sleeping some time she 
raised herself gently and slid quietly 
out of the bed. She went to the 
closet and got her hat and jacket, 
which she had purchased new that 
day. These she put on in a mechani- 
cal way, and went to the door and 
stood there irresolutely ; but only for 
a moment. She looked back at the 
sleeping figure, said in a whisper, 
"Good-bye, Jim," and passed out 
into the hall, closed the door and ran 
lightly down the stairs to the side- 
walk. She glided along the street to 
the first corner, and, turning, made 
her way directly to a cab that was 
waiting at the curb. The door was 
opened and a form alighted. 

"I've come, Jack," said Nellie. 

"I knew you would, my dear girl," 
he said confidently. 

Then he helped the slight figure 
into the cab, the driver whipped up 
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his horse, and the carriage started 
on its way uptown. 

CHAPTER III. 

Jim was a sound sleeper, and he 
did not awake until the first gray of 
early dawn stole into his room. He 
would not have known the hour had 
not a neighboring clock struck five. 
He put his hand over to the place 
whpre Nellie's head usually rested. 
He could not find her. He called 
out: "Nell, dear, where are yT' 

And there was no answer. 

"I suppose she has gone out to get 
something for breakfast," he said to 
himself. He waited, but no Nellie 
came. At six o'clock he always start- 
ed for the stand, and when the clock 
again struck he went to the comer 
and got his stick, which he had not 
used since Nellie became his wife. 
Consoling himself with the thought 
that for some good reason she had 
gone to the stand ahead of him, he 
started on his journey downtown. 
He did not find this so difficult, as he 



knew every step of the way, and at 
that hour there were not many teams 
to bother him and the sidewalks 
were not crowded. When he arrived 
at the stand no Nellie was there to 
greet him. He asked of the man who 
come to deliver his papers, "Have y' 
seen my Nell?" and the answer was 
"No." 

All through the long day Jim sat 
there and waited. Every footstep he 
heard he thought was Nellie's, apd a 
hundred times during the day he 
said, "Nell, dearie, are you there?" 
But still there was no answer. 

When it was time to go home he 
grasped his cane and started up Cen- 
tre street. The sidewalks were filled 
with people going home from work, 
and the teams made his progress a 
slow and painful one. Once a driver 
shouted to him as he was on a cross- 
ing and in his bewilderment he ran 
across the street only to trip at the 
curbing. He fell heavily and hurt 
his arm. He was crying now. In 
his agony he sobbed out: "Oh, Nell, 
where are y'? Don't leave me all 




alone, Nell!" And, as before, there 
was no answer. 

At last he reached his own house 
and went up stairs, hoping against 
hope that he would find Nellie await- 
ing him there. On his way up he 
met another tenant and asked her: 

"Mrs. McCue, have y' seen my 
Nell? I ain't seen her since last 
night." 

Of course Mrs. McCue had not 
seen Nellie. It took her only five 
minutes to recite the news to the 
other families, and soon it was 
known all over the house that "Jim 
Flangan's woman has left him and 
there's the divil to pay.** 

When Jim at last stood in front of 
his own door he strained his ears to 
catch the welcome sound of a foot- 
step inside. All he could hear was 
an occasional chirp from Nellie's 
canary, which ^sounded almost un- 
canny in the stillness of the flat. He 
plucked up enough courage to un- 
lock the door and to enter, whereat 
the little bird at once set up a joyous 
chirping. 
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Jim went over to the cage, and, 
taking out the tiny thing, kissed its 
head feverishly. 

"Ah, birdie, Nell loved y', didn't 
she? And she's gone, and yVe all 
Fve got left." And he cried again 
for the hundredth time that day, 
while he put the bird tenderly to his 
cheek. Then he sat down, with the 
bird still nestled up closely to him, 
and rocked to and fro. There he sat 
hour after hour, with his poor eyes 
wide open, without a thought of 
sleep and with a great pain in his 
head. Once during the night he 
heard a footstep on the landing and 
his heart stood still. 

"O God, do make it Nell!" he 
prayed, and he stopped rocking and 
listened. But it was not NelHe, and 
a lump came into his throat. His 
eyes were burning hot, but he did 
not shed a tear. He could only look 
and look and look, without seeing. 
Once he said to the bird: "Little 
chap, y'U never leave me, will y', 
birdie?" But the bird did not under- 
stand, and only chirped a sad note or 
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two, which made him feel all the 
lonelier. 

Toward morning Jim threw him- 
self on the bed. He was exhausted 
from grief and watching, and he fell 
into a fitful slumber. When he 
awoke he put his hand over to Nel- 
lie's pillow as he had done so often 
before. But it was cold, and then he 
remembered and drew the canary 
closer to him. He heard the clock 
strike six, and he got up wearily 
from the bed, with the bird still 
clasped tightly in his hand. 

"Why don't y' sing, little one?" he 
said. "Sing and Til let y' stay at the 
stand with me and we'll wait for Nell 
together." He noticed that the bird 
did not sing, and he felt its legs and 
neck, which were limp. Then he 
knew. The bird had been suffocated 
during the night. 

Tenderly he placed the frail bit of 
feathers on the centre table. Then 
he got one of Nellie's handkerchiefs 
and spread it over the dead bird like 
a robe of death. He went to the bu- 
reau and took a small book from the 
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drawer. It was Nellie's prayer-book. 
This he put at the foot of the bird, 
and, going over to the mantel-piece, 
he picked from a vase a few faded 
flowers that Nellie had put there, and 
placed them at the head of the table. 
He took his hat and stick, from the 
chair and stooped over the table and 
touched the handkerchief reverently 
to his lips. Then he walked on tip- 
toe to the ddor, and, opening it, 
stood there for a moment with his 
head turned toward the little, stiff 
body on the table. 

"NeUie is dead," he murmured, as 
he closed the door softly behind 
him. 

CHAPTER IV. 

Jack and Nellie were sitting in the 
Imperial eating dinner. Nellie 
looked like the conventional woman 
of the world. Her well-fitting gown 
was made of expensive material, and 
a jaunty hat was perched on the 
pretty brown head that Jim once 
loved to pat. 
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She was tapping her hand impa- 
tiently with a lorgnette and her fea- 
tures showed annoyance. It was 
plain to see the signs of liquor in 
Jack's face, and the bottle of wine in ^ 
the cooler beside the table told the 
story. 

"I'll not stand it, Jack," she was 
saying, angrily. "You are disgrac- 
ing me with your rude actions." 

"Ha! ha!" he laughed in a maud- 
lin way. "Disgracing you, eh? 
You're putting on a lot of airs for a 
woman in your position." 

She was angrier now than ever. 

"Jack Alton," she said, and her 
voice was tremulous, "I do not care 
to be insulted by you." And she 
started to leave the table. 

He knew he had gone far enough 
and tried to pacify her. 

"Come, come, I was only joking, 
Nell." 

"Don't call me that again," she 
said with a start. She was thinking 
of Jim, and the sound of her own 
name burned deep down into her 
heart. 
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"All right. Just as you say, old 
girl," he said, anxious to preserve 
peace at any cost. 

During the rest of the dinner Nel- 
lie spoke not a word. Jack was be- 
coming more unsteady every min- 
ute, and after an hour or so of this 
unpleasantness Nellie asked the 
waiter for her wrap and prepared to 
go. 

"Fm not ready to go yet," said 
Jack, who was finishing his third 
bottle. 

"You may stay here by yourself," 
said Nellie, quietly. "Fm going at 
once." And she arose from the table. 

"Well, you needn't be so uppish," 
he said savagely. "You can't fool 
these people around here just be- 
cause Tve tried to make a lady of 
you. Everybody knows what you 
are." And he leered at her in a silly 
and exasperating manner. Nellie 
winced at his brutal words, but he 
was clearly in a quarrelsome humor, 
and she did not wish to make a 
scene, so she walked out of the din- 
ing-room to the sidewalk. After 
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paying the bill he followed her, 
grumbling to himself, and on reach- 
ing her side grabbed her roughly by 
the arm. 

"You are pinching me/' she said. 
"You are becoming more brutal 
every day. My patience, self-re- 
spect, everything, is gone now." 

"Hoity-toity! hear my lady talk!" 
he blurted out. "Pretty soon you'll 
threaten to leave me a bachelor," 
and he guffawed at his own sally. 

"Perhaps I will," was her answer, 
in a tone that would have startled 
him had he been in a more sober 
state of mind. As it was, he con- 
tented himself with stopping on the 
corner. Lighting a cigarette, he 
snapped the match playfully into 
Nellie's face just to show how in- 
different he was to her remarks. 

The pair walked through Thirty- 
fourth street to Fifth avenue in 
gloomy silence. He was getting 
more surly at every step. When a 
belated newsboy offered him a paper 
he threw his lighted cigarette at the 
little chap, and laughed at the boy's 
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yell when the cigarette hit him in 
the face. Nellie gave the gamin a 
dime and told him to run off and sell 
his papers. 

"Think you're smart, dontcher?" 
Jack snarled. She only looked at 
him scornfully. 

At the corner of Fifth avenue and 
Thirty-fourth street stood a figure 
in the shadow of the Manhattan 
Club. As Jack and Nellie were 
about to pass the figure approached 
and held out its hand with the cry, 
"Please help the poor!" 

Jack "^as not in the mood for 
charity. He gruffly told the beggar 
to get out of his way, and, when he 
did not move quickly enough, gave 
him a vicious kick which set the 
poor fellow a-whimpering. 

"For shame, you brute!" Nellie 
cried, and with all her strength she 
struck Jack on the cheek with her 
gloved hand. That gentleman was 
now beside himself with rage, and, 
grasping the man by the shoulders, 
struck him full in the face with all 
his power. Just then the face of the 
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unfortunate was turned up to the 
glare of the electric light, and Nellie 
saw that he was blind. 

With a groan she threw her arms 
about the beggar to protect him 
from further assault. It was late at 
night, and only the cabmen on the 
corner saw the whole affair, but they 
were quick to respond. One burly 
fellow held Jack by his coat collar 
and started to give him a trouncing 
then and there. Jack had partially 
sobered up, and he knew that if he 
were not careful he would land in a 
cell. So he tried to mend matters. 

"I'll tell you what I'll do. I only 
tapped the fellow lightly, but Til 
give him twenty-five dollars if you'll 
keep quiet about it." 

"Make it fifty and we'll go you," 
said a practical member of the party. 
And Jack, seeing that this was the 
best way out of the difficulty, handed 
the money over to the beggar. 

"Now you get out of here," the 
first cabman remarked, "and if ever 
we catches you up to these tricks 
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again it'll mean the Island fur y', 
sure." 

"Come along, Nell," Jack said to 
Nellie. She still stood beside the 
blind man, fondling his hand. When 
Jack spoke to her she flashed her 
eyes on him and threw her head 
back contemptuously. Instead of 
answering him she drew ofiE the 
rings she wore on her fingers. Then 
she pulled a jeweled dagger from her 
throat and a bracelet from her wrist. 
These she threw with contemptubus 
scorn at his feet. Then she put her 
lips to the grimy hand she had been 
holding, and, with a last glance of 
contempt at Jack, turned and flew 
down Fifth avenue, and left the be- 
fuddled brute standing there in 
astonishment. 

"She's like the rest of 'em," he 
said, as he walked away. "She'll 
come back when she gets over her 
tantrum." 

On and on Nellie flew, and the 
passers-by wondered at the girlish 
figure as it passed them. When Jack 
Alton kicked the beggar her tender 
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heart rebelled, but when she discov- 
ered that the beggar was blind she 
was horrified to the innermost re- 
cesses of her heart. With one look 
at the anguished face upturned in 
the electric light a great revulsion of 
feeling came over her. Oh, God! 
What if Jim were obliged to beg in 
the streets! And what if a brutal 
man were to strike him as that other 
poor man had been struck! And 
her heart beat so madly at the 
thought that she almost choked, and 
her breath came in hot gasps. And 
Jack — oh, how she hated him, 
loathed him! And with that loath- 
ing came a great surging love, a love 
that enveloped her whole being and 
swept her along in its great, tender 
arms. It was a love so much better 
and purer and holier than that other 
love that she felt like another woman 
— like the woman she had once been. 
Every thought, every breath she 
took, every heartbeat seemed to add 
to this great, throbbing love, and at 
last she cried out in her great, over- 
powering passion: 
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**I love you, Jim — I love you!" 
And the thought lent her new 
strength and gave an impetus to her 
speed. The strain on her was so 
great that this very exertion was 
needed to lessen the tension on her 
nerves. On and on she ran, stop- 
ping only long enough to take 
breath. She did not see or care for 
the few people she met, and who 
stood by and gazed in amazement at 
the panting figure. Nor did she 
know that in her flight her evening 
hat had been lost and her hair was 
trailing over her shoulders and was 
being tossed about by the night 
breeze. She only knew that she was 
flying from a great error and was 
going to a love that was life and 
heart and soul to her. • 

Gasping over her exertions, and 
with the blood madly coursing 
through every vein in her body, she 
at last came in sight of her old home. 
And here her heart failed her. A 
thousand conflicting emotions filled 
her brain and she felt as if she would 
faint. What if he were sick, or even 
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dead! And — ^most torturing thought 
of all — what if he should spurn 
her and curse her for a wanton! 
This last thought almost drove 
her mad. But no; Jim — ^her gen- 
tle, trusting Jim — would take 
her hand and caress her hair as he 
used to do, and he would call her 
Nell again. This gave her strength, 
and she ran up the stoop and up the 
stairs with her heart beating so fu- 
riously and her head in such a whirl 
that she fairly staggered. 

She reached the door and stood in 
front of it, not knowing what to do. 
Everything was still, and again her 
old misgiving returned. 

"Oh, God!" she prayed, "give him 
back to me." 

With trembling hand she tried the 
knob and found the door unlocked. 
She opened it and glanced through, 
only to find everything dark. She 
was timid and did not have the cour- 
age to go in. The darkness fright- 
ened her, and made her tremble 
more than ever. She stood there for 
a moment or two, and then the sus- 
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pense was too much for her. She 
passed into the hallway that led into 
the small parlor in which she once 
took such pride. Through the win- 
dow the moon was streaming, and, 
standing there, she saw Jim kneeling 
in the moonlight, with his eyes wide 
open and his lips parted as if in 
prayer. Close to bis heart he was 
hugging her prayer-book, and a 
bunch of faded flowers, tied with a 
handkerchief, lay on the floor in 
front of him. He did not stir as she 
entered. She glided over to him and 
saw that he was asleep. She put her 
hand lightly on his head and whis- 
pered in his ear: 

"I've come back, Jim." 

He did not hear her, but even in 
his sleep he seemed to know the 
touch of her hand, and he put it up 
to his cheek and muttered tender 
dream words. 

And then: 

"Y'U never leave me, will y', 
Nell?" 

And she whispered: 
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"Before God, no! Y' know I 
wouldn't, Jim." 

And it seemed too bad that the lit- 
tle bird was not there to chirp its 
pretty song. But Nellie was so hap- 
py she did not see that the bird cage 
was empty. 
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If Hearts but Ruled. 

There were just these two. 

"I once prayed that I should 
never see you again. It was cruel of 
you to come. Why are you here?" 
and the proud woman held out her 
hands in supplication. 

"Why am I here?" he answered. 
"Can you ask, Adele? Why does a 
starving man feast his eyes upon the 
food that he may not touch? Why 
does a man dying of thirst at sea 
drink of the salt water and curse 
himself for doing so? Adele, I have 
come to see you again, to hear your 
voice, to live again. Say that you 
are glad to see me. Say one kind 
word — ^just one little word, Adele." 

The woman did not speak, but 
stood irresolute. The man drew 
nearer. 

"Tell me, Adele," he continued, 
"tell me that you are not angry, tell 
me for the sake of old times," and 
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his voice was full of a great yearn- 
ing. 

She dropped her hands and looked 
at him with sorrow in her eyes. 

'*I should be angry/' she answered 
in a choking voice, "but, Heaven 
help me, I am not," and she covered 
her face with her hands. 

"Oh, Adele, how happy you make 
me!'' and he stepped over to where 
she was sitting and took her hand, 
quite reverently, and put it to his 
lips. She did not draw back at his 
caress. 

"I have tried to be a man, Adele. 
When you sent me away three y^ars 
ago I swore never to return to Am- 
erica. I must have been insane for 
months. I traveled like a madman 
from London to Paris, to Russia, to 
Egypt, to anywhere. Only excite- 
ment, nothing but excitement, saved 
me from killing myself. Oh, those 
days of misery. Once when I was 
in Monte Carlo some poor devil 
killed himself after losing his fortune 
at the roulette wheel. I saw the dis- 
torted face when they found him un- 
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der the still, yellow moonlight. The 
spot had a horrible fascination for 
me. When I went to my room I 
tossed around on my bed. My brain 
ached, and I seemed to be tortured 
by a dread that filled my whole be- 
ing. At last something, a fascinating, 
irresistible, intangible something, 
drew me in the middle of the night 
back to where I had seen the suicide, 
and down by the lonely spot I sat. I 
thought of many things, but mostly 
of you, Adele. I had travelled for 
weeks from place to place. I was 
lonely and broken in health, and 
tired, so tired, of everything, and I 
could end it all so easily ; and I calm- 
ly made up my mind to kill myself. 
I remember, dear,'' and his eyes had 
a look of tenderness in them as he 
came to this, "that when I held in 
my hand the pistol which was to end 
my life, I thought that, perhaps, you 
would not mind knowing I had 
remembered you to the last, and that 
thought saved my life. I knew that 
the story of the whole sad afifair 
would come to your ears, and that 
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you would be pained. I threw the 
pistol to the ground, and ran from 
the place like mad, anci In tne morn- 
ing I found myself miles from my 
hotel and panting like a hunted deer, 
but sane again." 

"Thank God, Ernest, thank Godl" 
she said, fervently, while her arms 
stole around his neck, and her face 
was upturned to his. 

He could see that she had been 
crynig. He caught her to him fever- 
ishly and showered warm kisses 
upon her hair and face. She lay 
quite still in his arms. 

"Adele,'' he said, in a voice whose 
tenderness she had loved in the years 
that were gone, "why should we de- 
ceive ourselves? I love you, dear 
heart, with a love that is the purest 
and best part of my life. I feel that 
you still love me. Ah, Adele, it is not 
right, it is not justice foi either of us. 
Why should we not" — but the look 
in her eyes made him stop. Gently 
she drew from his embrace and stood 
there before him, the purity and 
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loveliness of her face making him re- 
coil a step. 

"Ernest," she said, with a little 
pathetic display of weakness, "you 
should not talk to me in this way, 
and I should not listen to you. I am 
a married woman, with a wife's re- 
spect for herself — for her home. We 
are separated by law, by everything 
that is sacred — ^and it must always 
be this way between us," she contin- 
ued, in a helpless sort of way that 
made the man eagerly stretch forth 
his arms as if to take her in them. 

She was weak now, he could see 
that, although she tried so hard to 
be brave. She sank down beside a 
piano that was standing in an alcove. 
Presently her fingers wandered, with 
a light, dainty touch, over the keys 
and played a few bars of a song that 
he knew so well. The music seemed 
to quiet her, and she continued to 
play the air. 

"Do you remember?" she asked, 
as she looked over her shoulder at 
him. 
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"Do I remember?" he almost 

cried. "Can I ever forget?" And he 

went over to the piano and leaned 

against it. 
• 

"Adele, sing the first verse for the 

sake of those dear old days," he 

pleaded. And then she played a 

song of the past — of their past — ^and 

as she played she sang: 

If hearts but ruled, and held full sway. 
If love could always find a way; 
If souls were freed from every chain, 
If hearts meant love without a pain. 
Ah, dear, then we would never know 
The smart of pain when loving: so — 

If hearts but ruled. 

If hearts but ruled. 

And as she finished she looked up 
at him, while a single tear trembled 
on her cheek. He had been devour- 
ing every note — every word — as it 
fell from her lips. She sang from 
her heart, and hers was a soulful 
voice, whose softest note told its 
own story. 
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Ah, dear, then we would never know 
The smart of pain when loving so, 
If hearts but ruled. 
If hearts but ruled.'* 
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He repeated after her — ^half mechan- 
ically, half with a consciousness that 
the words mocked him by their 
truth. 

"But that other verse, Adele," he 
said, as he reached over and touched 
her hair lightly with his hand. "Sing 
that, dear; it is the sweeter of the 
two." 

"Oh, don't ask me to sing it, 
Ernest," she pleaded. "I — I forget; 
really, I forget," and she turned 
around as if to leave the stool. He 
gently put his arms about her and 
turned her face again to the piano. 

"Just this once — for the last time," 
he said, clasping her two hands in 
his, "for the last time, Adele." 

And then she sang as she had 
never sung before, and it seemed as 
if the words were burning into her 
soul and brain, and as if her old self 
were leaving and a new one taking 
its place. Oh, the love and light and 
hope in those lines: 

If hearts but ruled, then life would seem 
But brightest kind of lover's dream. 
Ah, dear, let's make the world our own— 
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Let love be king:, and love alone. 
And if the world shall say us nay, 
"T'would i)e like this," love, let us say — 

*'If hearts but ruled. 

If hearts but ruled." 

"Adele, hearts must rule," and he 
folded her in his arms. "Your heart 
Adele, and my heart, must rule. I 
came here thinking to see you for 
the last time, but I am mad, mad, 
mad; do you hear me, Adele, mad. 
I will not let you spoil your life and 
mine just because the law says that 
you are another's. Hearts, hearts, 
hearts alone must rule," and his hot 
lips were pressed again and again 
upon her upturned face. "To-mor- 
row we will sail for Europe. You 
must come, Adele; you must come. 
We will leave all this false living be- 
hind us and find nothing but love 
and happiness together. You will 
be queen, Adele, and I will be king, 
and hearts shall rule." 

She was still lying in his arms, im- 
passive as a child. His vehemence 
and great love held her captive, and 
she seemed to be dreaming. 

He went on: 
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"To-night I will call for you after 
dinner, and we can go down to the 
steamer and put out to sea in the 
morning before anyone knows of 
your departure. Oh, Adele, think of 
it. Just you and I together, and all 
pain left behind. Say that you will 
come, love; say that you will come. 
I swear before God to be always 
near you, to shield you, to watch 
over you, to love you always. Adele, 
my queen, say that you will come." 

Still she did not answer, but in- 
stead began to cry softly, while her 
hand carressed his hair and cheeks — 
but still she did not answer, though 
he could see that she was weak now. 

"Say yes, Adele, say yes," he 
pleaded. "Give me your answer; 
say that you will come." 

At that moment there was a light 
tap at the door, and they had hardly 
disengaged themselves when a 
French maid entered. 

"Madam, Miss Alice wishes to say 
good-night," she said, and in dashed 
a little golden-haired tot, who ran to 
her mother, putting her arms aiound 
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her neck and kissing her. She did 
not see the stranger at first. 

"Good-night, mamma; good- 
night," she cooed. Then, as she saw 
the tears, she said to the man, very 
fiercely for a little girl: 

"You have made my mamma cry, 
and you're a bold, wicked man. Go 
away; we never want to see you 
again, do we, mamma?" and she 
proudly held up her little head, and 
drew her mother towards her as if to 
protect her from harm. 

The woman still said nothing, but 
held the child close to her, as if she 
was afraid to be left alone, and she 
kissed the child's pretty cheek and 
fondled her golden hair. 

Then she caught up the child, and 
stood before him, looking beautiful 
and commanding in her motherly 
dignity. 

"I wish you a pleasant voyage, 
Mr. Sanford." She spoke very slow- 
ly and calmly. "Good-bye" — hold- 
ing out her hand. 
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But the man did not see it. He 
did not look back even once as he 
passed out of the door. 



As Told by a Diary. 
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As Told by a Diary. 

There was nothing remarkable 
about its appearance. It was just a 
pretty diary, bound in red morocco, 
that any girl with good taste might 
present to some one in whom she is 
interested. On the fly-leaf in a pretty 
feminine hand was written: "From 
Jess to Jack." 

That was all; but it made all the 
difference in the world to the hand- 
some young fellow who was finger- 
ing it with a half-tender, half-amused 
smile upon his face. 

"Dear Jess, I wonder how long 
she thinks I shall keep this up. But 
I really must make some use of it, 
so for a starter Fll 

'Let me see: 
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'January i, 1897. That's all right, 
but what shall I write about? Let 
me — ^that'll do splendidly. It's from 
her, and it shall be about her. Here 
goes: 

"Don't seem to be progressing 
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with Jess. She's always sweet and 
kind to me, but that is all. Wonder 
if she really cares for me? I know 
but too well that the old folks favor 
that cad, Lorimer, who has more 
money than friends, and less brains 
than either. She always calls me 
*Mr. Trevor,' and yet she, on this 
very book, writes 'From Jess to 
Jack.' Women are curious crea- 
tures; yes, and sweet, too — some of 
them. 

"Ta-ta, diary, until to-morrow 
night." 

And until the following night 
there it lay on the little oak desk be- 
side the glass-mounted photograph 
of a face one would look at twice. 
It was not a beautiful face. There 
was a suggestion of snub about a 
nose which, nevertheless, was dainty. 
The chin would not have pleased all 
sculptors. The lips — well, they were 
decidedly kissable ; but the eyes — ah ! 
they, after all, were what made the 
picture interesting. They were great, 
tender eyes, whose long lashes, that 
must have been dark, could not rob 
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them of their soulfulness. They were 
eyes that could love and be loved. 

And their owner's name was Jess. 

The diary was not neglected the 
next night. And as Jack picked it 
up he kissed it, and the picture, too, 
and 

"Ah, dear, is it hope? Do you 
know your heart? I fear it may be 

only kindness. But if Pshaw! 

why the deuce am I morbid? I have 
gay news for you, you little red- 
headed rascal, and gayly I'll write. 

' 'J^iJ^^^ry 2, 1897. — I'm an idiot. 
I must be. Ihis evening, in des- 
peration, I asked Jess to marry me. 
I must have done it in a brutally un- 
suitor-like manner. But I was des- 
perate, and the pretty little dove only 
said: "Don't ask me, Jack. Wait a 
little." And that's why I'm an idiot; 
for I suppose I should feel as gay as 
a lark at not being thrown aside 
completely. But I feel that I never 
shall get her. I wish I were rich 
like that fellow Lorimer, who 
watches me like a mouse. Gad ! how 
I hate him; and I don't think that 
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Jess likes him, for I thought she 
shivered when he took her hand to- 
night. But, by heaven, he'll not get 
her without a struggle, if he were as 
rich as Croesus 1 

" 'Vm getting tired. Good-by, 
diary, until— -when, I wonder?' " 

And as he closed the book his eyes 
met those other eyes, and he picked 
up the picture and pressed passion- 
ate kisses against the cold surface. 
And when he turned out the gas 
those eyes seemed to look up at him 
wit^* a human tenderness. 

And he dreamed of Jess. 

One, two, three days passed by, 
and still the diary laid there undis- 
turbed. On the evening of the 
fourth day it was opened wearily. 
Jack Trevor was not given to sighs, 
but he did catch himself sighing 
then. 

"Come here, you little bundle of 
paper. I started you well, didn't I? 
but I'm neglecting you now, eh? 
Heigh-ho! You're being better 
treated than I, at any rate. Where 
was I, anyway? Oh, yes; January 2, 
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Great Scott! missed three days. 
What's the difference, bookie? I 
haven't good news for you. If you 
want it, here it is: 

" *j2Lnu3xy 6. — Something's the 
matter with Jess. I called last night 
and the girl hardly more than shook 
hands with me. But her voice had 
the same old ring to it. But she 
acted offish, as if she didn't know 
whether to speak to me or not. 
When I left I took her hand and 
asked her if anything was the mat- 
ter — if I could do something, any- 
thing, to help her and prove my 
love. And she looked at me for a 
moment, and then, hang me! if she 
didn't turn on her heel and disappear 
through the library door like a flash. 
But I could have sworn there were 
tears in her eyes when she looked at 
me. I'm tired and just a bit lonely 
to-night. I wonder if I'll always feel 
lonely? 
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T. S. — I forgot. I hear the old 
man has dropped a wad on Union 
Pacific to-day. They say that he 
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was hit hard. I'm sorry, though I 
don't like him.' " 

Again the eyes in the picture 
seemed to look straight at him, and 
to grow sad and troubled. He did 
not notice this. But, then, he did 
not understand. 

A whole week passed. The book 
was opened again. Jack looked hag- 
gard, but still there was a hopeful 
gleam in his eyes. 

"Oh, no; I haven't forgottten you. 
But, bless your soul, I've been stir- 
ring since I shook hands with you 
last. Come, I'll tell you about it. 

" 'J^^w^O'^ 13- — I was an idiot; 
Jess is an angel; the old man is a 
fool, and Lorimer is the devil I 
thought him. The old man failed. 
U. P. completely swamped him. 
Went around to see Jess the day I 
heard it. Offered my hand again to 
her and my everything to the old 
man to help him out. She did look 
lovely, with tears in her sweet eyes, 
when she thanked me and said that 
it was not a matter of a few thou- 
sands, but of hundre^§ of thousands, 
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and that, as for her hand — ^what did 
she say? Oh, yes; Lorimer had 
asked her for her hand that very 
morning. He had told the old man 
that he would advance to him the 
entire amount necessary to float him 
— under certain conditions. The old 
skinflint favors Lorimer more than 
ever. There was a scene between 
Jess and me. For the first time she 
said that she loved me, and I kissed 
her, just once, but I shall treasure 
that kiss as a miser does his gold. 
And then she pushed me away gent- 
ly and said: "Don't, Jack. They 
may not belong to you. If duty 
compels me, perhaps I — but, oh, 
God, I hope not! — perhaps I must 
marry him." She was obdurate — 
no, sweetly firm — in her devotion to 
her father. It all rested with him. 
But surely he'll not let her do it. He 
has a heart. So had I; but she has 
it now. ril see him to-morrow. If 
I win, I'll come and tell you all about 

it to-morrow. If I lose' " 

ft ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

This IS the last entry made in the 
book : 
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"Good-by, dear diary." 

Again he looked at the picture. 
This time he saw. But only despair 
was written there. And as he put 
the book in place his elbow touched 
the little easel, and the picture 
dropped to the floor and broke into 
a thousand pieces. 

And he simply said: "How like it 
was to a heart." 

And then he put out the gas. 



In an Opera Box. 



In an Opera Box. 

Scene : A box in the Metropolitan 
Opera House on a Calve night. 

Dramatis Personae : Mr. and Mrs. 
Robert Markham, Henry Appleton. 

Auxiliaries: The audience, the 
singers and a policeman. 

Enter Mr. and Mrs. Markham. 
She — tall, beautiful and thirty. He — 
large, pompous and forty. 

Mr. Markham (lifting the opera 
cloak oflF her magnificent shoulders) 
— Olivia, you're stunning to-night! 

Mrs. Markham (touching his hand 
lightly) — Thank you, Robert. You 
don't often say such nice things. 

Mr. Markham — Ahem! I daresay 
that Burgundy has gone to my head 
(eyeing her again). Gad! You are 
stunning, and no mistake. This is 
one of the times when I congratulate 
myself upon marrying the beautiful 
Olivia Kenyon. My dear, sit for- 
ward in the box. I am proud of you 
to-night! 

Mrs. Markham — No doubt. Proud 
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of me as you would be of a prize dog 
at a kennel show or a sleek horse at 
a country fair. You should always 
qualify your compliments, Mr. 
Markham. 

Mr. Markham (with apparent 
good nature) — My dear Olivia, an- 
other man would be offended by 
your rude remarks, but your loving 
husband simply overlooks them — for 
the present. You should love your 
easy-going Robert, my dear. 

Mrs. Markham (fervently) — I wish 
you would let me love you, Robert, 
even at this late day. 

Mr. Markham — Let you! Don't I 
let you do anything you care to do? 
Don't I leave the house in the morn- 
ing without even so much as seeing 
you? Don't I stay away the whole 
day so as not to annoy you? Do I 
bother you by lolling about the 
house at night? Do I ever ask where 
you have been or where you are go- 
ing? Do I ever tag after you? 
Didn't you have to drag me to this 
beastly place to-night? Let you! 
Bah! 
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Mrs. Markham — You are candid, 
even in your brutality! 

The curtain for the second act of 
"Carmen" goes up. 

Mr. Markham — What a confound- 
ed noise that orchestra is making. 
My head is splitting. 

Mrs. Markham — You are right. 
The wine has gone to your head. 
Had you not better go out and get 
some air? 

Exit Mr. Markham, who, instead 
of taking some air, takes several 
brandies at a neighboring bar and 
returns in a still more heated frame 
of mind. He enters at finale of sec- 
ond act and makes a great noise. 

Mrs. Markham (as curtain de- 
scends) — Oh, what warmth in that 
music! What light, what beauty, 
what expression! 

Mr. Markham (testily) — Don't be 
a fool, Olivia. I call it devilish stu- 
pid. I can't stand this rot. Here 
comes Appleton, your eternal ad- 
mirer. Now, don't make an idiot of 
yourself with him before the whole 
house. Ta! ta! dear. 
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Mrs. Markham (quite coolly) — 
You are more insulting than usual 
to-night. 

Exit Mr. Markham as Mr. Apple- 
ton enters. Both m^n bow coldly as 
they pass each other. 

Mrs. Markham (extending her 
hand cordially) — It was good of you 
to come, Henry. 

Henry — Good of me to come? 
You know perfectly well that I have 
been dying to speak to you. You 
are looking tired. Has Mr. Mark- 
ham been making a brute of himself 
again? 

Mrs. Markham (wearily) — Oh, no 
more than usual. He said he was 
proud of me to-night (scornfully), 
and he ended by insulting me be- 
cause he saw you coming to the box. 

Henry (hotly) — ^The scoundrel! I 
can hardly keep my hands off him 
when he is near me. 

Mrs. Markham — But let's talk of 
something pleasanter. Didn't Plan- 
con sin^ the Toreador song splen- 
didly. What strength, what virility, 
and, withal, what finish! 
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Henry — But Calve! She is the 
Carmen Bizet must have dreamed 
of when he wrote that wonderful 
music. She is insinuating, she is 
passionate, she is exquisitely coquet- 
tish and maddeningly exasperating. 
Who but Calve could be such a Car- 
men? 

Mrs. Markham (playfully) — 
Bravo ! And pray, after that, has any 
other woman in the world a single 
quality left to attract you? 

Henry (earnestly) — Yes; one 
woman has. Olivia, why did you 

His voice is lost in the music as 
the orchestra begins the opening 
bars of the third act. They are rea- 
sonably and politely attentive to the 
performance, and Doth join in cries 
for "Calve! Calve!'' with the others 
when the curtain goes down. 

Mrs. Markham (with a sigh) — Oh, 
dear, why doesn't the curtain stay up 
always? Why is there ever an end- 
ing to anything that is beautiful and 
satisfying? 

Henry — Olivia, why is it there is 
sometimes never even a beginning to 
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anything that is beautiful and satis- 
fying? Why did we make the mis- 
take of believing that we could be 
happy without each other? 

Mrs. Markham — Don't ask me, 
Henry. I have asked myself the 
same question every hour of every 
day for the past year. 

Henry (drawing nearer and close- 
ly looking at a livid mark on Mrs. 
Markham's shoulder) — What is that 
mark, Olivia? 

Mrs. Markham (trying to cover 
the mark with her programme) — Oh, 
that is nothing, Henry — nothing. 
(Looks confused.) 

Henry (vehemently) — It looks like 
a finger mark. If I thought (clench- 
ing his teeth savagely) 

Mrs. Markham (appealingly) — 
Please, Henry; please forget it. 

Henry (pacing the length of the 
box) — Forget it, Olivia; forget it, 
and you so gentle and good! Oh, 
God, the shame of it! 

Noise in rear of box. Enter Mark- 
ham, who has been standing behind 
the curtains. 
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Mr. Markham (mockingly) — You 
don't think the marks on Mrs. Mark- 
ham's shoulder improve her appear- 
ance, do you, Appleton? I said you 
wouldn't think so when I gave them 
to her last night, and 

Henry (going swiftly over to 
Markham and hissing into his ear) — 
Will you come outside at once or 
shall I strangle you where you sit? 

Mr. Markham (smiling uneasily) 
— Oh, I say, Appleton; can't you 
take a joke? I was only 

Henry (with menace in tone and 
action) — Markham, will you meet 
me outside at once, or shall I stran- 
gle you here? 

Mr. Markham (with assumed care- 
lessness) — ^Just as you say. I'll 

(Starts to leave.) 

Mrs. Markham — For God's sake, 
Henry, can't you see that he has 
been drinking? Leave him with me 
and I will take him home at once. 

Henry (turns to go) — ^Very well; 
but remember it's for your sake only. 

Mr. Markham (angrily) — I've 
been drinking, have I? Appleton, 
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you're a cad, and I can (Strikes 

at Henry, who clutches Markham by 
the throat and fells him to the floor 
with a powerful blow. Great ex- 
citement. Ushers and other box oc- 
cupants rush in. House officer 
makes his appearance.) 

Mr. Markham (considerably ruf- 
fled, but still pompous) — Officer, ar- 
rest that man! He has outrageously 
assaulted me without the slightest 
provovation. 

Mrs. Markham (excitedly) — Offi- 
cer, this whole affair 

Henry (looking meaningly at Mrs. 
Markham) — Madam, you and your 
husband have just cause for com- 
plaint against me. I should not have 
intruded my business affairs at such 
a time as this, nor should I (address- 
ing Mr. Markham) have so far lost 
my head, sir, as to strike you. (To 
the officer): If you will be good 
enough to wait until I send a note to 
my bondsman, I will accompany you 
to the station. (Exit Henry with of- 
ficer.) 

Mrs. Markham (to her friend, Mrs. 
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Van Cruger, who has been looking 
on) — Isn't it a shame, Mrs. Van Cru- 
ger, that men cannot leave business, 
even when there is a Calve to distract 
them. (To her husband): Take me 
home, Robert, please; I am tired. 



The Light. 
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The Light. 

Not a sound was to be heard. 
Everything was as still as death. 
The blinds were closely drawn and 
the curtain was pulled down, so that 
only the outlines of the window-sash 
against the curtain showed tbat there 
was daylight on the outside. 

Everybody around the house 
walked on tiptoe, and each face bore 
a worried and yet a partly happy 
look that did not betoken unmixed 
dread. A white-capped nurse was 
flitting about the hall, and constantly 
going in and coming noiselessly out 
the door of a room from which occa- 
sionally a faint moan came. Once, 
when the nurse appeared, a tall, 
bearded man, who was leading a 
golden-haired boy by the hand, went 
up to her and looked inquiringly 
into her face. She gave him an an- 
swering look that seemed to say, 
"Let us hope." He turned away 
and the anxiety on nis face deepened. 

The little boy asked: "Papa, what 
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will Santa Claus bring me for Christ- 
mas ?*' 

And the man answered: "Hush, 
dear! Make no noise. Mamma is 
very sick." 

And the little fellow asked: "And 
won't I ever see mamma again?" 

For reply he took the boy in his 
arms and kissed him tenderly, while 
a single hot tear trickled down his 
face and dropped on the boy's curls. 

^nd then the father sat down with 
the boy in his lap and gazed intently 
into the great fireplace. The boy fell 
asleep in his arms, and in a low voice 
the father crooned a slumber song. 
It was the song she always sang 
when she rocked her boy to sleep. 
Inere he sat until he heard a step 
behind him and felt the pressure of a 
hand upon his shoulder. 

"It's all over, sir," said the soft 
voice of the doctor. 

"Is it good news?" he asked trem- 
ulously. 

"Mother and child are well," was 
the answer. "Madam has just asked 
to see you and Master Willie." 
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Gently the man gathered up the 
boy in his arms and followed the 
nurse to the room with the darkened 
blinds. 

Over on the bed lay a figure, and 
beside it lay a smaller bundle, from 
out of which appeared a tiny head. 
The father said to the boy: 

'*God has brought us a Christmas 
present, Willie. Kiss your little 
brother." 

And then he himself stooped over 
and reverently kissed the forehead of 
that other head, over the face of 
which, through all its fever and its 
pain, appeared a new, a grand, a holy 
light. 

It was the light of Motherhood. 
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Just These Two. 

It was Christmas Eve in New 
York. 

The great stores were stocked to 
overflowing with presents for young 
and old; the crowded streets were 
alive with parcel-laden people hurry- 
ing and scurrying in different direc- 
tions, forming little rivulets of hu- 
manity all bound for one common 
point — Everywhere; the brilliant 
lights and the noise of vehicles, and, 
above all, that indefinable something 
in the air which makes one intuitive- 
ly know that Christmas is at hand — 
all these things blended in one joy- 
ful whole that in all places is known 
and felt, but which in New York is 
intensified in importance and signifi- 
cance many times over. 

But Christmas Eve is not the same 
to all of us. To some of us it means 
light and brightness and hope. 

Christmas Eve has a different 
meaning to others. 
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To these it means but one eve of 
three hundred and sixty-five, but one 
ending to a day that has a sad repe- 
tition every twenty-four hours. It 
means but another nightfall that 
drops over misery and covers it up 
for a time, but does not destroy it. 

And there are thousands of these 
Others — thousands of poor moi:tals 
who work and toil without a thought 
of expected sunshine or recompense 
for their labor. 

They live simply because they 
were born. 

Jim and Dick belonged to these 
Others. 

They were typical street urchins. 
They were not very handsome, nor 
very clean, nor did either care very 
much for the conventionalities of 
street dress. They wore what they 
had to wear and ate what they had 
to eat — no better, no worse than 
thousands of other children of the 
people. 

On this particular Christmas Eve 
Jim and Dick were taking what en- 
joyment they could get out of the 
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brilliantly lighted windows. Jim had 
sold out his papers early, and Dick 
had taken his box and brushes to the 
Newsboys' Mission, where he and 
Jim lived, and they were strolling 
along Grand street taking in the 
sights and deciding what they would 
buy — when they had the money. 

For Jim and Dick were chums. 
That is, they bunked at the same 
Mission, they helped each other in 
business when trade was bad, and 
occasionally they went to Harry 
Miner's together and then went 
without a meal to pay for their ex- 
travagance. And they fought for 
each other. Where one was found, 
the other was sure to be. In fact, 
there had grown up between them 
that kindred feeling that cannot well 
be expressed in words, but which 
means brotherhood in the fullest 
sense of the word. 1 hey themselves 
could not have told you why they 
were chums. But they were, and 
that settled it. Both had come from 
that great world of Anywhere and 
had fallen across each other's path. 
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and were no more responsible for 
forming their friendship than was 
Robinson Crusoe for the coming of 
his man Friday. 

Jim and Dick were quite happy on 
this Christmas Eve, for business had 
been good and they were sure of 
three hearty meals for the following 
day. 

"Whatcher goin' ter buy me fer 
Christmas, Dick?" asked Jim, with a 
mock serious air and just the shadow 
of a smile upon his lips. 

"I wuz tinkin* of dat meself," an- 
swered the other, with an equally se- 
rious air. "Howdjer like a pianner?" 

"Dat wouldn't do me no good. 
Yer knows dat me Fift' avenoo res- 
dene is closed fer repairs," and the 
little rascal threw out his tiny chest 
as if he really imagined himself of 
great importance. 

"Well, den, how'd a bisycle do 
yer? I wuz t'inkin' of buyin' one fer 
meself, but I'd as soon git it fer you." 

Jim's face grew genuinely serious 



now. 



I tell yer, Dick," and his eyes 
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took on a longing look and his fists 
were clinched. '*rd give a lot fer 
one of dem bisycles; I'm goin' 
ter" 

*'Look out there, kidsl" yelled a 
voice from the platform of a car. 
Dick saw that the car was almost 
upon them. He jumped back with a 
yell, and tried to pull Jim back with 
him, but it was too late. There was 
a grinding of brakes, a jolting of the 
car and a muffled groan from under 
it, and poor Jim lay a still, cold mass 
in the becrimsoncd snow. 

The conductor and driver jumped 
from the car. With Dick's help tliey 
pulled out the mangled form of Jim. 
The car had passed over one leg, al- 
most severing it. An ambulance was 
rung up, and in a few moments it 
came dashing down the street. The 
experienced surgeon knew at a 
glance that it was a serious case, and 
he shook his head, which with a doc- 
tor sometimes signifies a great deal 
and sometimes means nothing at all. 
Jim was put into the ambulance, the 
driver chirruped to his horses, the 
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car rolled along after a policeman 
had taken the conductor's and driv- 
er's numbers and Dick was left 
standing on the corner, hardly real- 
izing what had happened. 

The little fellow stood there for al- 
most five minutes, and then began 
sobbing. 

"Oh, Jim! oh, Jim! you wuz de 
only friend I had," and his sobs 
came , thick and fast. One good- 
natured passer-by inquired what was 
the matter, but Dick did not hear 
him. Everything had happened so 
suddenly that he was dazed. 

But he would go to Jim. And he 
wiped his eyes upon his coat sleeve 
and hurried off to Chambers Street 
Hospital, where he knew that the 
ambulance had gone. When he ar- 
rived there he was refused admit- 
tance, nor could he get any informa- 
tion. With his heart almost break- 
ing, Dick went out into the street 
again, and took his station near the 
corner, so that he could see every 
one who might go in or come out. 
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All through the weary hours of the 
night he stood keeping his lonely 
vigil. Occasionally some one would 
come out of the building, but he 
could get no tidings of Jim. But 
Dick still stood at his post. His 
hands were blue with cold, and his 
slight form, scantily clad, shivered in 
the chill December air. He heard 
the midnight tolling of the bell 
which announced the birth of a new 
Christmas and he counted each suc- 
ceeding hour until the early light in 
the east proclaimed the advent of an- 
other day. 

And as the first rays of the rising 
sun shone above the tops of the high 
buildings, a great thought came to 
Dick. Tired and cold as he was, he 
would carry out the plan at once. 
Knowing that he would not be likely 
to get any information from the hos- 
pital authorities at such an early 
hour, Dick gave a last look at the 
building, swallowed a refractory 
lump in his throat and started for the 
only place that he could call home, 
the Mission. 
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Even at that early hour the super- 
intendent was up and about. 

'*Merry Christmas, Dick!" he 
called. "But what kept you out all 
night? And where's Jim?" 

"He's sick and at the hospital, and 
I've — I've been working fer a feller 
all night. Mr. Morton, do you re- 
member when I found dat pocket- 
book wid der fifty in it and give it 
back ter yer?" 

"Yes, indeed, Dick; I do." 

"Well, yer know, yer said dat if I 
ever needs der money you'd let me 
have it. I needs it now, Mr. Morton, 
der worst way." 

"Why, what's the matter, Dick? 
You act so strangely. But tell me. 
How much do you need." 

"I dunno. 'Bout five dollars, I 
guess. And I'll work hard and pay 
it back just as soon as I can." 

"I know that, Dick. But I don't 
want you to pay it back. I consider 
that I owe you the amount you want 
to borrow and I shall make you a 
Christmas present of it," and he 
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handed him a new crisp five-dollar 
bill. 

Dick thanked him with tears in his 
eyes, and then darted out of the Mis- 
sion. He made his way to a store, 
which he knew, in a general way 
kept toys and such things for Christ- 
mas. He was far too early, but he 
waited patiently, and was the first 
one to greet the clerk who came to 
open up to catch the few stray dol- 
lars that might have been left un- 
spent from the night before. 

"I want a bisycle," said Dick, as 
he walked in. 

"What kind, my boy?" asked the 
clerk. 

"Why, I dunno," Dick answered. 
"I want one of dem things dat de 
dudes rides on." 

"I suppose you know that a bi- 
cycle costs a great deal of money?" 

"Of course I know it," said Dick, 
confidently. "I've got a lot of mon- 
ey. See this," and he triumphantly 
waved his five-dollar bill. 

The clerk laughed heartily. "Why, 
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son, that wouldn't pay for the han- 
dle-bars." 

Dick's heart fell within him. Was 
his brilliant scheme to fall through 
after all? 

"I'll tell you what, though, I can 
.et you have a velocipede, and that's 
about the same thing as a bicycle/' 
said the clerk. 

Dick brightened up a little. He 
wasn't quite sure that a velocipede 
was the same as a bicycle, but he 
selected a bright wooden affair, with 
yellow stripes, paid his five dollars, 
gravely asked for a receipted bill, 
and sallied forth with his treasure. 

He took the nearest route to the 
hospital, and went up to the front 
door, taking the velocipede with 
him. 

"I want to see Jim," said he to the 
man that came to the door. 

"Who's Jim?" asked the attend- 
ant. 

"Why, he's my pal. The young 

feller as wuz run over last night" 

"Oh, yes. I know/' ?ind he Ipgk^d 
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curiously at Dick. "Come. Follow 
me, but leave that thing here." 

Dick followed him through the 
hallway into a darkened room, which 
contained rows of snow-white cots. 

"He's over there," said the man, 
pointing to the further corner. And 
he added undef his breath: "Poor 
little devil." 

Dick jumped eagerly in the direc- 
tion pointed out. 

"Hey, Jim," he yelled delightfully. 
"IVe got it. It's all red and yeller 
stripes, and" 

By this time he was at the side of 
the cot. He received no answer 
from the white-faced form lying 
upon the pillow. He stooped over 
the edge of the bed, and then he 
knew it all. His chum was dead. 
He had died during the dark hours 
of the night, even while his only 
friend was waiting and shivering in 
the street outside. 

Reverently Dick put his lips to 
the cold forehead, and while the hot 
tears coursed down his cheeks, he 
murmured : 
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"Good-bye, Jim. I got it fer yer. 
But I guess yer've gone where yer 
don't need no bisycle." 
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After Ten Years. 

The shambling figure moved along 
the dusty road with scarcely a glance 
to the right or left. The dragging 
feet were encased in what at one 
time might have borne some resem- 
blance to shoes, but which had seen 
such long service that the soles — 
what was left of them — ^worked quite 
independently of the uppers, and at 
each step of the traveler flapped up 
and down in a rhythmical fashion all 
their own. They were made to do 
service in conjunction with the up- 
pers by a strong piece of cord, which 
was wrapped around and around 
each foot in such a way as to form a 
sort of network, and the knot in 
front, with its untwisted ends hang- 
ing down, gave almost an appear- 
ance of jauntiness that was gro- 
tesque. His coat was scarce less 
extraordinary. It was not torn to a 
great extent, but it had the faded 
appearance that comes only with ad- 
vanced age. No one could tell the 
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years of such a coat. It had been 
worn in Summer, in Winter, in rain 
and shine, and no one could think 
for a moment of associating it with 
any one but its wearer. It just 
seemed to suit in color and fit the 
man who wore it, and the hat that 
surmounted all was prime company 
for the other garments. It, too, was 
rusty with age, and the wind and 
rain had played sad havoc with its 
brim, which on one side refused to 
have anything whatsoever to do with 
the crown^ and, sticking to this reso- 
lution, hopped up and down saucily, 
as if to show the world that it could 
take care of itself without help from 
the best crown that ever was made. 
Band there was none on the hat, nor 
was there any other ornament to re- 
lieve the general effect of decrepit 
old age. 

The man fitted the clothes exactly, 
if it were not for a look in his eye 
that added a bit of color and life to 
an otherwise dreary picture. He was 
quite young, not more than twenty- 
five, but the lines on the face might 
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have belonged to a man of fifty. A 
straggling growth of beard could not 
hide a mouth that was amiably weak 
but gentle. It was the mouth of a 
man who had suffered. The forehead 
was broad and high, and the eyes in- 
spired confidence. They were eyes 
that could laugh and weep, and a 
man with such eyes could not be 
wholly bad. But there was a look of 
utter, forlorn, hopeless weariness on 
every feature, and if it were not for 
the eager, restless light in the good, 
gray eyes, the face would have been 
almost utterly lacking in expression. 

The man trudged along, mile after 
mile, not stopping to notice the 
farmers, who eyed him closely, show- 
ing plainly that they did not like 
such a stranger in their neighbor- 
hood. At last he came to a group 
of children who were playing by the 
roadside. 

"The old village school must be 
just up the road. I had almost for- 
gotten,'' he said, half aloud, and still 
walked on wearily. At a bend in 
the road he came upon a small, white 
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building, with a tiny belfry perched 
on its peaked roof, and shutterless 
windows, through which could be 
seen a blackboard, back of the teach- 
er's chair. The man sat down on one 
of the wooden steps in front of the 
schoolhouse door. 

"Ten years, ten years," and he 
drew his hand across his eyes, as if 
trying to see things more clearly. 
"Ten years ago I could laugh and 
romp with the other youngsters, and 
now — now, what am I? It seems a 
century since I laughed." 

He stretched his tired legs a bit, 
and leaned back against the door. 

"But, thank God! it is nearly over. 
Years have softened hearts, and fath- 
er must have forgiven me. But 
mother — dear, sweet-voiced mother 
— she'll surely be glad to see me," 
and his eyes were shadowed with a 
mist which he did not wipe away. 

"Yes, mother will be glad to see 
me;" and, with these words on his 
lips, this thought in his heart, and a 
new strength in his step, he started 
off again up the road. He had gone 
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only about a quarter of a mile when 
he came in sight of a farmhouse, 
with its fresh white paint, and its 
Winds that marked its sides in solid 
squares of green. 

At the sight of it the man threw 
off his shambling walk and made 
greater haste, and at last stood at 
the gate which led to the side of the 
house. 

"At last! at last!" he murmured, as 
he opened the gate and went up to 
the great wide door. He stood there 
irresolutely for a few seconds, and 
then knocked timidly, while a great 
lump came into his throat. 

The door was opened by a stal- 
wart Irish woman, who did not ap- 
pear at all disconcerted by the ap- 
pearance of the man before her. 

"Please, madam, will you give me 
a bite to eat? Fm very hungry." 

The woman hesitated. 

"The missus always gave food to 
you tramps. She said that her boy 
might be hungry, and she hoped no 
one would turn him away. But it's 
different now. However, I'll not 
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turn you off empty-handed. Here, 
Hank/' to a tall, lean young 
fellow, who was hugging his knee 
in front of the fireplace. "Fetch me 
some bread and milk. Come in by 
the fire," she said, not unkindly, to 
the man outside the door. 

He entered. The house seemed so 
dark that he was awed. Besides, he 
did not see the one face of all others 
that his eyes longed for. 

"Does Rufus Yates still own this 
place?" he asked of the woman, as 
she laid the food before him. 

"Yes," was the answer, with an in- 
tonation of surprise. 

'And is — is Mrs. Yates at home?" 
She is, God rest her soul," and 
the woman put her apron to her 
eyes. 

What was it that clutched at his 
heart like a hand of ice? His cup 
dropped from his grasp. 

"Do you mean" — ^but he could 
not say the words. 

"Yes, she is dead in the front 
room," and the woman crossed her- 
self reverently. 
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The food lay untasted on the 
table. The woman was sobbing in 
a corner, and still the man sat there. 
The light had gone out of his eyes. 
He was quite calm, but it was the 
calm of utter weariness. He took up 
his hat from the chair, and turned to 
the woman. 

"Could I see her face just for a 
minute?" and, before she could say 
no, he added, "Let me see her for my 
own mother's sake" — and the tone 
of his voice won her. She led the 
way through the sitting room, which 
he remembered so well, and into the 
parlor. There was a sickly odor of 
flowers in the room, and a kerosene 
lamp was burning on the mantel. 
On a bier in the centre of the room 
stood a casket. The man tiptoed 
over to the head of the coffin. The 
lid was open. He looked down on 
the white, marbled features. They 
were just as he remembered them 
ten years before, perhaps with the 
added dignity of death, but there was 
the same high forehead, the same 
gentle mouth, the same gray hair, a 
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little grayer than when he had seen it 
last. 

The woman was arranging some 
flowers on the table. He stooped 
over and kissed the white forehead. 

"Good-by, mother; good-by, moth- 
er!" and it was a benediction and a 
prayer. Then, without saying a word 
to the woman, he passed out of the 
door to the kitchen and into the 
yard. 

He went through the gate and 
started up the road again. 

Just before he came to the turn in 
the road he looked back at the 
house for the last time and then went 
slowly on. 
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